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a 7 NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1860. 

VoL. I. a 4 i ¥ Sit | 

— 6. MQeriactuta | of christianity, scandalized by the revival of the execrable | intment of 
¢ ly c Pp rine p ta | slave-trade. And not only does the Board refuse to enter- 


tain such a proposition, but it will not allow any reasons 
to be given before it for the proposed inquiry ; nor will it 
_even entertain an inquiry as to the disposal made, during 
| the year, by the Prudential Committee, of the Memorial to 


Published Weekly, at 359 Pearl Street, (two doors above | 
Harpers’ Buildings) New-York. 
Witr1am Goope.t,+ Editor. 
SamureL Wixpz, Proprietor. 
Texus: One Dollar a year, in advance. , 
Direct business letters, with remittances, to 
Menancruon B. Wii11aMs, Publishing Agent, 


PROSPECTUS. 

Gur object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals, 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slavehulding, caste, the rum-trailic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties? business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individua!, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 


committed. 





as above. the slave-trade or slavery, and to prevent the least agitation 


of the subject, the Board suffers to prevail the unheard of 
ruling for a deliberative body, that no amendment to any 
Report of a special Committee can be in order. And the 
reviewal of such a ruling asa point of order, and by way 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Soviety the of personal explanation, is interrupted and pronounced out 
typeof heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; | of order. 
ourexpediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- | ian ‘ten Gees wntesenile li ™ hi : 
ves: our panoply, the whole armor of God. I y and istructive, this year, 1s 
gw Biitors friendly, please copy, or notice. the kind and the source of the opposition encountered in the 
or —— ~~ For the Principia. | effort to procure a mild anti-slavery pronunciation, by a 
WAYMARKS IN THE MORAL WAR WITH SLAVERY, | cheap christian expression in regard to the execrable slave- 
i: cae dee %, aera. | trade. It is from the very men who have been foremost in 
NO. XIX. Nhe effort to extort such an expression from the American 
ract Society ! 
The Chicago Congregational Herald, in its last issue be- 
fore the late meeting of the American Board in Boston, 
said in reference to the meeting. 
















Inthe course of these Way-Marks, the position and {nflu- | 
ence of the American Board of Missions, in the christian | 
warfare with Slavery, have been often referred to, as show- 
ing how slow organized bodies are in moving for the over- 
throw of hoary wrongs and abuses, and how often, notwith- 
standing the very profession aud purpose of philanthropy, 
they become the most formidable obstacles to real reforma- 
tin and progress. But it has been left for the two last 
Annual meetings of the American Board to demonstrate 
how absolutely non-committal upon the great question of 





“We must add the hope that this most appropriate occa- 
sion will not be suffered to pass without some of those em- 
phatie utterances on she subject of Liberty, of which the 
word Jubilee is so suggestive.” 


Now, it happens that a Chicago Pastor, reported to be 
oue of the editors or contributors of that Paper, was the 


| Congress on the subject of the African slave-trade to them 





NO. 51. 


the appointment of a Committee to inquire whether any 
further action was necessary, on the part of the Board in 
connection with the Gaboon Mission, to vindicate the honor 
of Christianity scandalized by the revival of the execrable 
slave-trade—has a special plea, in its editorial columns, for 
the failure of tlat Board to express the common sentiments 
of Christians against the iniquity of slavery and the slave- 





| trade, because says this angel of consistency, “it concerns 





the age, and therefore, by the logic of the Lord Jesus | "”y person to defeat the last effort, on the last day of the | 


Christ, how entirely opposed to any organized and ‘active | "e" 
dfort for the abolition of slavery, is this great Corporate | % Liberty. 
Board of Missions, which is justly held to ‘embody in itself} The New York Observer says: “An effort was made by 
the current Christianity of the nation. | a single individual, in two or three different forms, to ob- 
Atth 1 meeting in Philadelphia. in 1859. the atti. | SH! Some action on the subject of of the slave-trade, but it 
ees meseng & ee OB See ens alls | was promptly put down, and that, woo, at the instance of 
tude and influence upon the question of slavery of this most | the same persons who, for two or three years past, have 
powerful of all the Missionary Associations in the United sought to introduce the subject into the Tract-Society, when 
States, were clearly demonstrated in four ways. | it has met to attend to the business of its Anniversary. 
7 | We regard this as ominous for good, not only to the Amer- 


First, with the slave-trade legitimately and necessarily | ican Board, but to other religious institutions.” 


before the body, in its capacity as a Board of Missions, and | 
with the acknowledgment by the Senior Secretary, that this | . 


| ing. 


reviving slave-trade was right in the way of its weaned . 


in Africa, and that it was ever endangering tie destruction | That “single individual, for the third time, introduced his 
sad shend t of the Gaboon Mi ae d thatthe Board | Resolutions on the slave-trade, following them by a charac- 
yresradrsteercbwnenareberereeund speech on a question of order and privilege. He 


could not, therefore, help looking the revival of the slave- | was called tq order by Rev. Mr. Wolcott, which, taken in 
trade in the face, the Board nevertheless shunned the propo- | connection with an exciting scene of the evening before, | 
tition of making any new pronunciation in regard to the when Rev. Dr. Bacon threatened to call for the police to 
evangelization of Africa, or the slave-trade, or the enslaved | put out a too earnest anti-slavery man, and with the fact 


. : nae | that all anti-slavery matter was promptly choked down by | 
members of the African race in the United States. | the Board, was very suggestive to those who know how | 


Second, the Board let pass by, without voting upon it, a | ardently these very men had contended on other platforms, 
Memorial to Congress offered and argued for its adoption, ponent, Sem se a gen —— Bag law,” . = 
ee of the revival of the African Slave-trade | offensively. applied ab the Tract-S ociety Mestin a ad 
y rican citizens. here. The old fable in the spelling-book was not disproved 

Third, the Board refused to declare as its opinion, that | by the action of the Board, that it makes a world of differ- 
the holding of slaves should be accounted an immorality in- | &ce whether it was your ox or my bull.” 
consistant with membership in any Christian church, and! The New-York Independent, on the week before the meet- 


to stand as a bar to admission to Missionary Churches. 


| 





The Christian Intelligence says: that on Friday morn- 





And in order to preclude, effectually, all discussion of | itself with nothing but its‘own work of propagating the 


gospel in the unevangelized parts of the earth.” 

We have saved these precious morceaux as gems from 
the leading Religious Papers, because they so clearly illus- 
trate what a jewel consistency is, and also what a differ- 
ence it makes whether the Christian intervention sought 


| against slavery, in the name of God and of Christianity, be 


from your ox (the American Tract-Society) or from my bull 
(the American Board.) 

In these days of recreancy to principle, the ox and the 
bull, in the shape of testimony against slavery fare alike 
before Missionary Boards and Diocesan Conventions, if 
there be but a single straw on their horns to indicate their 
belonging to the hated ‘order of Christian abolitionists. 
Doctors of divinity can let religion be scandalized—they 
can let christianity be put to shame—they can let Tract- 
Societies be disgraced—they can let Boards of Missions 
suffer in their treasuries and in their good name—rather 
than grant a Committee of Inquiry into a foul abuse, at the 
requisition of Christian abolitionism, or at the call of a 
Christian abolitionist. 

Ifthat be granted there will be danger of its committing 
them “upon logical and ethical grounds, to the position 
that slaveholding is a sin per se,” which is a “logical falla- 
cy or logodaedaly” that they will not be entrapped into to 


meeting, to make such an emphatic utterance on the subject | please any body, not even the “Donkey Engine’ that goes 
| by the name of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, or the 


knot of stubborn fanatics that will not be “floored” in the 
Church of the Puritans on Union Square, “that plague of 
our Congregational Zion.” 

Very well, gentlemen, Christian abolitionism can offord 
to wait, and christian abolitionists can bide their time. 
And God also, perhaps it will be found, can afford to dis- 
pense with Boards and Societies and Religious papers, too, 
that will not do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before 
him. ‘There have been such things, in the providence of 
God, as even-handed justice commending the ingredients of 
the poisoned chalice to other lips than those of the intended 
victim. ‘There may be again. 

- —~—eor « 
Fur 4s 


Tie Peinecipia.”’ 
Perersoro, Oct. 16, 1860. 
Bro. Goopeti:—I thank you for publishing my Letter 
criticising your review of the proceedings and documents 
of the Abolition Convention. 
You claim credit for maguanimity in so doing, inasmuch 
as you aver that, when I edited the State League, I refused 
to print articles of yours. But surely if your refusing my 


| article was “retaliation” you have already retaliated suffi- 
| ciently. 
| abolitionists the duty of making a nomination for President 
ing of the Board, in the course of an editorial entitled “An | and also one upon another important subject. Neither of 


Isent you an article last Summer urging upon 


Fourth, the Board refused to express any disapproval of | Episcopal Flurry” upon the baffled attempt of Mr. Jay to | these was published. 


the course of its Missionaries among the Choctaws, in fail- induce the Diocesan Convention of New York “to utter the | 


But you are entirely mistaken in regard to my treatment 


ing 0 to instruct converts in regard to the system of slave- | common sentiments of Christians against the iniquity of | of your articles when I edited a paper. I never refused to 


ty that they should abandon it. _ slavery and the slave-trade,”—said, 


| publish a single article of yours upon any subject which was 


Now, in the year 1860, at its much glorified jubilee} «4 Missionary Society like the American Board, whose , Sent me for my paper. I did decline copying from the N. 
meeting in Boston, after a ycar of unprecedented activity and ' work is hindered by the slave-trade, may fairly be called | ¥. Tribune a reply to Mr. Smith’s third discourse, for the 


| : strance ecains 5? 
Prevalence of the slave-trade, the Board refuses to enter- | Upon to issue a remonstrance zgainst that traffic. 


| avowed reason that, as we had not printed the discourse, it 


tain a mild proposition for the appointment of a special | The same Independent—the week after that mecting of | would be manifestly improper to publish the reply. Mr. 
committee of inquiry, whether any further action be the Board, at which there was a mild attempt made by an | Carson, the publisher, agreed with me in this. 


necessary, on the part of the Board, to vindichte the honor | abolitionist to get “a remonstrance 1zainst that traffic,’ by | 


Mr. Carson had no right to ask you to write editorials, 






































































402 
when I was employéd as Editor, and my name stood at the 
head of the paper as such Editor. I, myself, requested you 
to communicate for the paper, supposing, of course, you 
would keep within the limits of the declared design of its 
publication. Discussion of Theological points was not con- | 
sidered within the scope of that design. I therefore intim- 
ated, after publishing a brief reply of yours to Mr. Smith’s 
discourse which we had not printed, that we must be ex- 
cused from printing any further,reply to it. Your article, 
which I took with me when I left the “League” office, was | 


written in reply to my comments on your Letter. I had | 








prepared it for publication, by the attachment of my re- | 
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except when the opportunity was presented us of doing so, | 
in accordance with our own conscientious eonyictions. We | 
could not foresee the action of the Convention, nor do we | 
hold ourselves bound by its decisions, nor under obligations | 
to perform impossibilities in order to vote. 

Time was, when our Resolutions, just as they were, would | 
not have been thought “too voluminous,” nor an element | 
of division. Mr. Hammond has said that now, had they | 
been ‘‘seen” by the Conyention, “there might have been a | 
difference of opinion in regard to some of them.” It is not | 
we that have changed. 

We have neither complained of Mr. Chapman, nor of the | 


is sure for Lincolna—if we only had an Electoral Liber 
ty Ticket in our State. ; 

I find Mr. Smith much more hopeful than yourself for , 
benefit to the cause of freedom, from the expected triumph 
of the Republicans, while at the same time, having much 
less faith than either you or I have, in the peaceful solution 
of the question of slavery. All the Irish Democrats jg Pe. 
terboro’and vicinity, are going to vote for him out of love 
Would that they could elsewhere, be induced to do the 
same from principle. Let us hail anything to detach them 
from their enslavement to the ungodly pro-slavery party, of 
which they now constitute the bulkiest, if not the best por. 


joinder to it, when my connection with the paper, was | Committee, nor of the Convention, for their disposition of tion iy the North. 


summarily broken off. Mr. Carson demanded your Letter. 
As it was addressed to me, not to athird person, and as it 
would have been improper, in my judgment, to have allowed 
its publication without my rejoinder, I refused. I under- 
stand that he wrote you for another copy, but when obtained 
refused to print more than a brief extract. So you see that 
you had no occasion whatever to retaliate upon me; and I 
must say that I think your reviving this matter, in this dis- 


cussion, was not proper, especially as I long ago wrote you: | 


explaining it. 

As you had before, refused my articles, and as the last 
you printed had been in your hands nearly a month, | 
thought it unnecessary to “withdraw or revise” it, as I sup- 
posed it consigned to the waste paper basket. I had no 
wish however, to do so; as your letters to Mr. S. have not 
had the same effect upon my mind, which they have upon 
his. Perhaps I am not as charitable as he. 

You insist that you are going to vote, but not for our can- 
didate. Will you nominate an Electoral Ticket yourself? 
But why then, did you not propose and advocate a nomina- 
tion before the Convention which has so much displeased 
you? You err greatly, in supposing that your presence at 
Syracuse would have been unacceptable to me. I deeply 
regretted your absence, and the manifest want of interest 
you felt in the movement. Of course, in response to a re- 
quest from Mr. Chapman, you had a right to send him res- 
olutions. But if he, or the rest of the Committee, thought 
them too voluminous to be even read in the Committee, I 
think you ought not to complain, as you know our time was 
short. You were considered a member of the Party but 
certainly were not ef the Convention. I said the Conven- 
tion, not the Party, could write its own resolves. 

I regret this rupture in the abolition party. I see in 
your last paper, that the State Convention in Michigan, have 
put you in nomination for President. It seems to me the 
handful of Radical voters can ill afford to do this. The res, 
ponsibility of this division, it seems to me, rests wholly with 
the Anti-Smith faction. Although I do not agree, and nev- 
er expressed agreement with some of Mr. Smith’s views, I 
think it unreasonable to make those views a ground of di- 


vision. I never “cautiously” or otherwise, endorsed his 
third discourse. Iam not celebrated for caution in any- 
thing. Your friend C. A. Hammonp. 


REMARKS ON THE PRECEEDING. 

We must not pursue a personal controversy with Mr. 
Hammond. 

We first deferred, and finally omitted publishing a num 
ber of letters for and against a nomirating Convention, and, 
some of them respecting a Presidential candidate, last Sum- 
mer. Mr. Ifammond’s Letter was one of these. Unable to 
publish them all, we were intending to make a synopsis of 
them, giving, briefly, their very various views. In the mean- 
time, while the letters were coming in, some of the breth- 
ren determined on the measure, and notified, in our paper, 
the Convention at Syracuse. So the letters were not need- 
ed. Mr. H’s “Letter on another subject” along with scores 
of others, was not published, for no reason but want of 
room. 

If Mr. Hammond’s course in conducting the State 
League, and his account of it, satisfies himself, we are con- 
tent. In our recent allusion to it, we had no reference to 
our Letter to Gerrit Smith in the Tribune, which we sent to 

- the League at the request of some of its patrons. Of Mr. 
Hammond’s relations to Mr. Carson we say nothing. 

Mr. Hi’s Letter above, was published as soun as possible, 
-after giving precedence to our discussion with Gerrit 
Smith. 

We are not aware of having pledged ourselves to vote, 





our Resolutions. We published a few of them, as defining 
our own position, and as throwing light on the difference 
between ourselyes and the managers on the majority of the 
Convention, and their nominee. | 

We have only defined our own position, as an editor is | 
expected and compelled to do, and as it was our right and 
privilege to do. 

We regret the division in the Liberty party. Our read- | 
ers will judge for themselves, where the responsibility lies. | 
We have conscientiously discharged our duty, as we under. | 


stood it, and leave the event with Divine Providence. 
> —1o or ~< 
VISIT TO PETERBORO 
Pererporo, N. Y., Sept. 23rd 1360.* 
To Rey. Wiriiam Goope ct, 

Dear Brother :-—I am here, the guest of our mutual friend | 
and brother, Gerrit Smith, and my heart has seldom gushed 
in warmer thanksgiving to our Heavenly Father, on finding 
this beloved, though I cannot help saying, in my view, this | 
erring brother, so fully restored to health and sanity. I 
could have hardly believed it possible, that, at his critical 
age of sixty-three, he should have so come up from the very 
embrace of death, and from the dismal abyss of lunacy, a 
stout, serene and happy man, good, apparently, by God's 
blessing, for yet a score of years of health and activity. 

Well may he say with David, “I am as a wonder unto 
many, but thou art my strong refuge.” He is a wonder: 
and the whole history of his case is a wonder. God has 
heard the aspirations of many hearts, in his behalf. I trust 
He will also yet hear their cry for his return to the faith once | 
delivered to the saints. 

Let young men see in him, the fund of recuperative 
power from calamity and sickness, which lies in long, uni- 
form, and strict temperance. Cold water and milk have 
been the only beverages of our restored friend, for many 





j 


years. 
dyspeptic, his nervous system had not been used up 


by any stimulants, narcotic or alcoholic, and the reserved 
fund of life was therefore large. Hence, by God's blessing 
we see him what he is, a robust, ripe, and royal man, his 
eye not dim, nor his natural force abated ; and destined yet 
I trust, those later fantasies outlived, in which his mind 
‘*Has found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

to yet greater usefulness, for the remainder of life. than ev- 
er before. 

I find his great heart big and warm as ever towards all 
mankind ; his eye beaming and benevolent, his mind vigor- 
ous and active, his entire physique admirable. He tells me 
that he has not been so fully adequate to work, so apt and 
facile in the performance of business, for many years. 

But there is a stubborn kink in his mind as to “the church” 
and “the Religion of Reason,” and “the Religion of nature,” 
which, I am sorry to say, all your forcible reasonings have 
net straitened out. Neither differences of opinion, howev- 
er, nor your late somewhat sharp and searching reviews of 
the products of his pen, seem, in the least, to have alienated 
him from yourself. He remembers the proverb, “Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an enemy are de- 
ceitful.”” He holds you and all his orthodox abolition friends 
to be a great deal better than our religion. By a strange 
lusas natura, or some inexplicable fallacia diaboli, we are 
all regarded by him as having “outgrown our religion.” 

Notwithstanding this unaccountable kink of his, as to or- 
thodoxy, I find myself loving him so, and having such con- 
fidence in his rectitude and general ability; and I agree 
with him so fully in his Bible views of Government, and of 
what constitutes a good ruler, that I should vote for him 





Consequently, although he had been long a poor | 


Mr. Smith was at meeting three times yesterday, Pop, 
the first instance, since his sickness, he was out last hight 
to hear a plea for the Church Anti-slavery Society, and wy 
not in sleep till midnight; his customary and wise hour for 
resting, being now nine. Yet his perhaps imprudent coy. 
tesy to a guest, does not seem to have affected him unfayg,. 
ably, nor did a walk of three miles last evening. Ip th 
morning, there was a Christian Conference in the Pry 
Church, (Mr. Smith’s), In the afternoon, after sermon y 
the Presbyterian Church, Deacon Barnett unexpectedly 
proposed a collection for the Church Anti-Slavery Society 
The three clergymen in the place, Presbyterian, Methodis, 
and Baptist, participated in the services. In the evening 
the following Resolutions were adopted by a united meg. 
ing at the Free Church. 


1 Resolved, That, as Thomas Clarkson in the year 17% 
proceeding to London on horseback with a prize manuserip 
in his pocket on the question, “Is it right to make slaves ¢ 
others, against their will ?” had the wayside thought com 
Into his mind, “that if the contents of his Essay were tre 
it was time some person should see those calamities to their 
end,” and in that wayside thought, thus first agitating th 
mind of the unconscious reformer, began the mighty moni 
warfare, which resulted in the abolition of the slave trade 


_ and which culminated in the extinction of slavery through. 


out the British Empire: so should we, pondering the im. 
measurable woes of American slavery, and the complicity 
with it of American Churches, suffer the thought to agitate 
our mninds that it is high time for these churches to see this 
great wickedness of slaveholding to its end, and, as a mea 
to that end, to declare as their principle, and incorporate 
with their practice. —No COMMUNION WITH SLAVEHOLDER# 
AND NO OBEDIENCE TO FuGitTive SLave Laws ! 

2. Resolved, That as these are the avowed principles of 
the Church Anti-Slavery Society, and the peaceful extim. 
tion of slavery is its declared object, through the ageney of 
the Christian ministry and Churches, and as a practical sp 
lication and achievement of Christianity, therefore it shal 

ave our hearty co-operation and prayers for its success, 
we think it should have of all christian people. 

A general discussion on the subject of Church ageney, 
and duty in the Anti-Slavery Reformation ensued, in tk 
course of which, there was uttered much truth and someet- 
ror, but no small amount of genuine and pungent eloquent 
Gerrit Smith remarked that “if he were inside, (as he ws 
outside) of the American Orthodox Church,” he did not # 
how it would be possible to maintain his consistency, al 
stand aloof from the Church Anti-Slavery Society—that kt 
regarded the movement as the test, the touch-stone of th 
real religion of the Church—and he did not see how a 
member of the “American Church,” calling himself a (hn 
tian, could refuse to join the movement, and aid to the & 
most to secure its success. 

Mr. Smith’s notion of the “American Church,” and of 
“reigning or current religion of the land,” crops out cout 
ually in his remarks and conversation. I cannot help this 
ing him very seriously in error, although I find this, on™ 
soning with him, that he intends much less than his 
guage, naturally and justly interpreted, means. 

Let us, and let all the triends of revealed religion, eat 
estly pray that his mind may be made to perceive its erm 
and the process by which it wandered, and may feed agit 
not on the poor “religion of reason,” but on the pure reli 
ion of God’s Word, interpreted by a purified reason, restilf 
in God, and holding fast to the only satisfactory demons 
tion of which Sir Isaac Newton used to say, There is no 
monstration stronger than this: Gop HaTH SAID IT. 

Yours fraternally, Henry T. Cueevet 


* This Letter did not reach us untillong after its date, and its »* 





for President—fully believing, as I do, that Connecticut 


lication has been too long delayed, since. 
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~ 2 | 
| approaching one of November 6th, he failed to discharge | 


| his duty—to meet his responsibilities. I cannot see how any | 


Every man of sense knows that there is neither merit nor | good man can refuseto go to the ballot-box. It seems to me | 


demerit in complexions, and that one complexion is really | that the right and privilege of doing so is one of the talents | 
as honorable as another. Nothing but poverty of | 


merit could induce men to make merit of color. They will 

ise such merit just as far as they possess or appreciate | 
“A]] men are created equal,” says the Declar- | 
“Honor all men,” says Christiani- | 


quite 


trae worth. 
ation of Independence. 
ty. As far as the spirit of either is felt, complexion, as a 


uad 0 
black man will stand on a level. But, says Mr. Pro. to Mr. 


. . ' 
Ab, are you in favor of amalgamation between the black | 


and white races ? 


4b. If you think such «a question has anything to do | 


with equality, I will say that I am in fayor of putting an 


end to that beastly amalgamation that is going on where | 


avery prevails. Further than that, I know not what I 


have to do with the subject. What right have I to inter- | my people at the place of election, and they tried to per- 
fere with a man’s choice of a wife, whether he chooses one | suade me to leave the work of voting to such men as them- 


of his own or of a different complexion ? 


Pro. Would you, a white man, marry a black woman?| what was their object in attacking me? Thev were in- | 
4b. My wife is a white woman. I married her because | temperate, lincentious men, and they came to the ballot-box 
| preferred her to any other woman black or white. I pre- | hoping to secure the election of men of similar character. 


same that is a satisfactory answer to your question. 


Pro. Unless you are willing that your daughtersshould | away. So would men, who hate the right and the good, do 
marry negroes, I think you cannot treat black people with everywhere. But shall such men yield to their wishes? 


equality. 


Ab. My daughters are already married to white gentle- | fend Him who would have His people to “let their light 
But I feel no | shine before men that all may see their good works, and 
dificulty in treating black people and white with the same | glorify their Father in Heaven.” 

I can sit with either in the same pew or at the 


wen, and that is just as I would have it. 


ct. 
same table. Pray, what difficulty is there? I can walk 
up to the ballot box by the side of another man. 


they are enacted by white men or black. 
notions of white dignity that I should feel myself at all de- 
graded by sitting on a jury between two honest and intelli- 
gentuegroes. Inthe late International Statistical Congress 
in London, Dr. Delany of Peunsylvania, a negro gentle- 
man, was an honored member. I presume his wife, if he 


had one, was a black woman, and I presume the white | though they seek it carefully and with tears. We shall all 


gentlemen of that Convention had white wives. And yet, 
unless we must except Mr. Dallas, our American Minister, 
they appear to have had no difficulty about treating black Dr. 
Delany with equality. The difficulty about negro equality 
seems to be only an American difficulty. I think we may 
get rid of it by duly exercising the good sense granted us. 
There are many white men as well as black whom I would 
nothave my daughters marry. What then? Am I under 
any necessity of treating them as my inferiors? Do let us 
be sensible and consistent. 

Pro. Intermarriages between white and blacks, I think, 
ought to be prohibited by the laws. 

Ab. If the attraction of the sexes does not operate be- 
tween persons of different complexions, we need not be 
troubled about amalgamation. But if it does so operate, it 
is ordained by an authority higher than man’s. Let not 
government meddle. It has noright to decide what shall be 
the complexion of a man’s wife. Col. Richard M. Johnson, 


a Vice-President of the United States, chose for his wife a | 


f respect, will be disregarded, and the white and | 


And do | for men who fear God and work righteousness, and for such 
tell me why I should trouble myself about his color! I | only. Iam distressed to find that many, very many of our 
want to live under good laws, but care not a fig whether | friends, those who once cast their votes for the excellent 
I have no such | Birney, are now ready to throw up their hats for the Re- 


| allowed to brow-beat the Board, and to spit on humanity 
| for some ten or fifteen minutes, unrebuked from the plat- 
| form; but when Cheever attempted to speak for God’s poor, 





colored woman. By «shameful thing called law, in Kentuc- | 


ky,she was his property. But he regarded her with affection 
and honored her as a husband should honor his wife. Now, 
as they were fondly attached, and each chose the other, by 
what right did theGovernment of Kentucky deny them the 
marriage ceremony, and that while it tolerated amalgama- 
tion by concubinage ? Why is there so little horror of i- 
centious amalgamation ? 

The reader may find an interesting account of Col. John- 
on and his wife in Goodell’s American Slave Code. 


—- > —< oe —- ~< 
LETTER OF J. 8S. GREEN. 
Wuirtessoro, Oct., 25, 1860. 


Dear Broruer GoopreLt—It is at the eleventh hour, so 
far as the business of persuading our friends to vote, and to 
yote aright at the coming election, isconcerned. Still I will 
“Y «word if, peradventure I may save if but a single one of 


| 


with which God has intrusted us all; and were I to refuse | 
to vote I should fear that He would judge me for binding | 
my tatent in a napkin. I see not how men ean take neutral | 
ground in this matter with any better face, so to speak, | 
than they can do so on any other moral subject. “He that 
is not with me,” said our Lord, “is against me,” and does 
not this apply to the business of chosing rulers as forcibly 
as to any other business! I can conceive of no situation in 
life where men have more power than at the ballct-box, 
/and will God excuse any man from wielding this power ? 
Never, no, never. I well know that not a few object to the 
voting of Christians, and especially of ministers of the gos- 
pel. I heard this at the polls in Hawaii. Some of my for- | 


eign neighbors were full of wrath when they met me and | 





| 


. 
| selves? But who were they who thus assailed me, and 


| And they greatly feared my influence, and labored to drive me 


| To do so would be giving place to the devil, and would of- 


But while I would have men honor their responsibilities 
at the ballot-box, I would have Christian Abolitionists vote 


| . ’ . . 
| publican Candidate—are going to vote, as they say, for 


ful reflection, that on a crisis so great as the 





| Mr. Lincoln. Well, they must do as they please, but I 
| have not the slightest doubt that Christian Abolitionists who | 
| shall thus vote, will bitterly repent their infatuation for do- | 
| ing so, but they will find, like Esau, no place for repentance, | 





see, Nf spared, how it will be. Let us earnestly beseech God 
| to save His people from helping, in any way, the oppressors 
| of his poor—of His down troden children. 

I meant to have said a word of the doings of the A. B. C. 
| F. M. at Boston, at their late jubilee meeting, which I at- 
| tended, and where I witnessed the exploit of putting down | 

H. T. Cheever when trying to persuade that body to inquire 
into the influence of the infamous slave trade on their own | 
missions in Africa. A pro-slavery honorary member was 





why then—Pilate and Herod were made friends—Democ- 
racy and Republicanism united in putting down our poor 
brother. Was not our Lord there and then outraged in the 
person of His poor, in whose behalf Cheever plead ! 

Your affectionate brother, J.S. Green. 


—~e- 


LETTER OF A. BYINGTON. 
NicHo vite, N. Y. Oct. 12th 1860. 

Bro. G oopELL :—You will excuse, if you do not grant my 
ardent desire to say a few words through the Principia. 

Iiow shall my growing despondency be prevented, or 
counteracted, while all the professed christians in this re- 
gion, orthodox and anti-orthodox, ministers and members of 
the Churches, outsiders and all are ready to falsify their | 
professions of christianity, and anti-slavery, by voting for | 
Lincoln, the slave-catching candidate for President ? 

I could vote for an orthodox, or an anti-orthodox candi- | 
date, but for a disunion, annexation, vr compensation candi- | 
date, never. 

If we refrain from voting at all, how shall it be known 
that there are any radical abolitionists in the land? Would | 





| it be safe to vote the State Ticket, nominated at Syracuse? | 


I do not know what effect the assurance or belief that the | 
Federal Government would not endeavor to suppress revolt, 
would have on the minds of Southern seceders, but surely, 
it would seem to be the greatest encouragement they could 





have to persist, and persevere in disunion efforts. I have 
yet too much faith in the Constitution and the Union, to 
give them up so. 

Could national abolition be achieved—could our present 
slavery be destroyed by Federal action, we might then safe- 
ly admit Cuba, tho’ slavery were not first abolished there- 
in; for the operation of our Federal Constitution would 
most surely abolish it. But certainly, we have business 
enough on hand for the present, without any addition to our 
onerous burden. 

It would seem quite preposterous, that a Presidential can- 
didate should propose, in advance, compensation to the 
slaveholders, thus encouraging them to insist upon, and 
expect, that an administration headed by such a President, 
would place at his disposal, some two or three thousand 
millions to buy out slavery—a sum which might prove quite 


too small. It would seem that moral ebligation would re- 
quire that justice be done to the slaves—that some compen- 
sation be made to them for the untold injuries they have 
suffered, and then, those individuals who might have money 
left, if they think the slaveholders wag | objects of chari- 
ty, might each contribute, voluntarily, for their relief ac- 
cording to their several ability, but I protest against the in- 
justice of being taxed to pay the thief for his stolen goods. 

The annual increase of slaves is about 80,000, to buy 
which would cost nearly eighty millions, at present market 
prices, a sum about equal to the annual cost of our Federal 
Government; and if we were all as wealthy as Gerrit 
Smith, we might hope to be able to do as much, and even a 
little more than this, but the enormous amount of principal, 
(and interest, if the principal to jo | the whole three and a 
half million of slaves be soe ), must be still unprovi- 
ded for ; so that it is idle to talk about buying what we are 
utterly unable to pay for, even at half the market value.* 
We might sooner hope to get the vote of this nation to abol- 
ish slavery without, than with compensation, as it would be 
more just, and more expedient. 

There are but few as wealthy men as Gerrit Smith, but 
much fewer who are as benevolent and liberal as he. I 
have heard even Lincoln men, who are poor, say they would 
abide an assessment to buy out slavery, but seldom do the 
rich, of any party, even profess their willingness to be,taxed 
for such a purpose. ‘The influence of‘nine tenths of the 
wealth of the entire North, would go to reject such a plank 
in a political platform. 

There is some consolation in the hope, that if the Lincoln 
party come into power, their real position and designs will 
»¢ better understood—will be known and read of all men. 

Yours for truth and righteousness, 
Anson Byinerton. 
¢ Our correspondent, we suppose, is aware that the name of Jo 
sEPH Pius of Cattaraugus, has been put in the place of Supney A, 
Beers declined. As our own name is on the ticket, we shall not be ex- 
pected to commend onrselves. Apart from our own name, we have 
no hesitancy in commending the State Ticket. 

* In justice to Gerrit Smith, it is proper to notice here, that he 

yee to pay only a small part of the market value of the slaves. 
et it is more than it would be easy to pay.---Eprror. 
~ >-—— > 


For the Principia. 
LETTER OF ANDREW HICKS. 
Mr. Vernoy, O., Oct. 24, 1860. 

Frienp Goope.t— Will you permit me to say a word in 
relation to voting for Gerrit Smith? I am sorry that 
the few Anti-slavery men in the U. 8., who are truly con- 
sistent. should be so divided by differences in opinion. I 
have been a member of an Orthodox Church for fifty years, 
and cannot agree with Gerrit Smith on some points of Doe- 
trine, yet I believe him to be a God-fearing man, and as he 
has ever shown himself, by his conduct, a lover of his neigh- 
bor, I cannot now desert him. 

If Gerrit Smith despairs of the people’s voting slavery to 
death I think this should not deter us from voting for him. 
Many good and true workers in the Anti-slavery cause are 
equally despairing. Even James G. Birney, whom we 
cheerfully supported in°1844, in a letter published in the 
Emancipator said—“But will the liberty party ever succeed ? 
I have faint hopes that they will, to oppose strong fears that 
they will not.” If we think we did right in supporting Mr. 
Birney, knowing that he was a desponding leader, ought we 
to condemn Gerrit Smith for despondency ? 

Though perhaps a majority of American Anti-slavery men 
are opposed to compensated emancipation, quite a respecta- 
ble number believe that as the North is abettor in the crime 
of slaveholding, it should share in the loss of emancipa- 
tion. 

Slavery was abolished in the West Indies by compensa- 
tion to the slaveholders ; and we have no evidence that it 
could have been done peaceably in any other way. I was 
a citizen of England when this important event occurred. 
I assisted in the election of two of the “Reform and Eman- 
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cipation” Members of Parliament. I watched with interest 
the disenssion both in Parliament and before the people, 
and I remember that the more the question was discussed, 
the more the friends of compensation multiplied. I also 
remember that after the measure was dopted the nation was 
satisfied with the result. At the Annual Meeting of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, held in Exeter Hall, London, 
May 5, 1834, G. F. Buxton, M. P., said—*But then it has 


The same phenonena were witnessed again on the acces- 
sion of the cempromise Reformation party in England, uu- 
| der Henry VIII, and Queen Elizabeth. The same conser- 
| vate’ that led toa compromise with the Papacy com- 
| pelled, of course a persecution of the thorough Protestants, 
| or Dissenters, who would not thus compromise. 
| So with our Puritan fathers in England, under King 
| Charles. They were the radical reformers of their times, 


FRUITS AND REWAKDS OF COMPROMISE 


Thorough Abolitionists are not the only persons who hare 
no confidence in the consistency and sincerity of tempor. 
izers. If our popularity hunters, in Church and State 
| could but see the harvest of popular disgust end contenp, 
they are preparing for themselves, they would be loess ea 
‘in chase of the phantom. The following from a COnser. 
| vative journal only expresses a sentiment concerning the 





cost the country twenty millions,” and do we grudge it | who had sought shelter under the wings of a compromise very prudent gentleman mentioned, which is far more pros 


(Loud cries of no, no, from every part of the hall,) it has 
cost us twenty millions but it has saved the colonies ; it 
it has cost us twenty millions but vt has liberated the negroes ; 
it has cost us twenty millions but it has preserved our honor, 
and raised our fame among the nations of the earth. It has 
cost us twenty millions, but, I trust, it hath saved us from 
the anger of that Deity who could not but have looked upon 


usin wrath and indignation, had not this evil been removed. | 


Ought we to condemn Gerrit Smith for believing a course 
right which multitudes of great and good men have con- 
sidered right ; and is not the success of the plan adopted by 


the English Government—its satisfactory results an argu- | 


ment in its favor snd an apology for Mr. Smith in believing 


that a similar plan should be adopted by the United States. | 


Yours truly, Anprew Ilicks, 


Che Lrincipia. 


1860. 





NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBEDR 3, 


PREDICTIONS AND HISTORICAL FACTS WORTH RE. 
MEMBERING. 
From the N. Y Times, 
A dispatch from Washington to the Charleston Mercury 
says: 
“Wim. H. Seward has declared that Lincoln will, if elected to the 
Presidential chair, immediately issue an address to the people of 
the United States, setting forth his view of public policy, more es- 
ecially in relation to the institutions of the South. In this way 
Aincoln hopes to quiet the fears of the South, and to prevent the 
secession of a single State.” 
We do not know how much truth there may be in this 
statement, but the suggestion is a good one. In the pre- 


sent state of Southern ignorance and consequent ignorance | 


in regard to Mr. Lincoln, nothing could be more proper or 
promise better results than such a declaration. We as- 
sume, of course,—what we believe,—that it would be of a 
character to tranquilize the public mind. 

After Mr. Lincoln shall be elected, we think he will very 
promptly take steps to dispel the fogs that have been 
thrown around his political position—and that he will pre- 
sent himself to the country as a Conservative, devoted to 
the Union, considerate equally of every section and of every 
State, and resolved faithfully aud with firmness to maintain 
the Constitution in allits parts. We have no doubt that he 
will proclaim himself opposed to the extention or increase 
of Moves. * and equally opposed to any interference of 


Congress, or of the North, with Slavery in the Southern | 
States. He has repeatedly declared himself in favor of an | 


efficient Fugitive Slave Law, and opposed to negro suffrage 
and the political equality of the negro race. Weregard these 
as eminently conservative views, and if his Administration 
adheres to them with firmness and fidelity, we believe it 
will contribute largely to the restoration of the public 
peace, and fortify the Constitution and the Union still more 
thoroughly in the affection and confidence of the American 
people.— Zimes. 

The colored people and their friends, the abolitionists, 
may know then, beforehand, what to expect from Mr. Lin- 
cola, if he is elected by their votes, as he will be, if elected 
at all. 

The prophecy of the Times, it must be confessed, has 
some stabborn anlaogical facts of history, in its favor. The 
Papal power, as the world knows, had its origin in a compro- 
mise between Christianity and Paganism, in which even Chris- 
tians permitted themselves to be absorbed and included in 
the compromising party, just as the abolitionists and the col- 
ored men are now suffering themselves to be absorbed in the 
compromising Republican party, intent upon harmonizing 
freedom and Slavery, just as the successors of Constantine 
and of his Bishops were bent upon harmonizing heathenism 
with Christianity. The persecution of uncompromising 
Christians became a necessary part of the policy of the suc- 
cessful compromisers, of course, as soon as they had fairly 


succeeded in ascending the throne of the heathen Caesars | 





* Yet he says he knows of no way to prevent the admission of 
new Slave Stases, and his party in Congress lately voted to organ- 
ize five or six new Territories without prohibiting slavery in them ! 

Eptror Pamerrts. 


party whom they had helped to support and to instal in 
power. 
| promise party, had to be persecuted, as Non-Conformists, 
of course, to save the compromise party from breaking 
down, by the power of the Catholics, just as Lincoln must 
| now persecute the negroes and the abolitionists, to prevent 
being himself broken down by the slaveholders. ; 

Roger Williams, the last of the consistent Puritan Pas- 
tors was banished from Massachusetts for his Puritanism, 
and history perpetuates the lic that the Puritans (instead 
of their worst enemies, the compromisers). banished Roger 
Williams ! 

The same sort of historians will, perhaps, instruct our 
posterity how the abolitionists Lincoln, Seward, &c., perse- 
cuted the fugitive slaves and those who sheltered them, 
fining, imprisoning, and driving them out of the country ! 

_ The Puritans were not only punished for their wickedly 
consenting to an alliance with the compromisers, by being 
themselves persecuted, banished, and thus silenced, but the 

| opprobrium of being themselves the persecutors of the Puri- 
tans (because of their political affiliation and identity with 


| 
| 


the persecuting compromises, whom they had permitted to | 


take the helm of state) fell likewise upon them ! 
This was the double loss sustained by Puritanism by sub- 
'mitting to compromise. Why should it fare better with 
Abolitionists and Abolitionism, than with the Puritans and 
Puritanism ? 
A compromising party, becomes, almost of necessity. -a 
| persecuting party, as soon as it gets into power. 
> —~H. ee -< 


SOVEREIGNTY.” 


“* NATIONAL 


| Constitutional power of the National Government over the 
| slavery question, is likely to have help trom a new quarter. 
| Mr. Bext the most conservative of the Presidential Candi- 
| dates (unless we except Mr. Lincoln, who is now claimed to 
| be conservative), is quoted as affirming the same doctrine, 
| though with a view to an opposite application of it. We 
' clip the following from the N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 27. 


| “It is contended that the South is secured in the full benefit of the 
doctrine held by some of the most distinguished champions of its 
rights, who maintain that the Constitution, proprio vigore, that the 
| flag of the Union, protects the citizen in the enjoyment of his right 
| of property of every description recognized as such, in any of the 
States, on every sea, andin every Territory of the Union, The 
soundness ofthe general doctrine held on this point, I think, cannot 
well be questioned or disproved ; andif the question related to a 
Territory situated as Oregon was, when the United States came in- 
| to possession of it, property in slaves would be entitled to the pro- 
| tection of the laws and the Constitution ofthe Uuited States.” 
JOHN BELL. 





over slayery that the Radical Political Abolitionists ever 
claimed for it. If the flag of our Union shelters the right 
| of property of all its citizens, then it must of course, shelter 
| the personality and personal right to liberty of all its citi- 
| zens. This power carries with it the power of determining 

who are its citizens. And as the Constitution makes no dis- 
| tinction among the inhabitants, on account of color, race, or 
| 
| 


condition, the Government can, constitutionally, make none. 
Even upon Mr. Bell’s programme, if the property of the 
citizen is to have the Federal protection he claims for it, 
then the Federal Government must needs determine what is 
property. And if, as Mr. Bell suggests, the recognition of 
slave property by the Constitution, is to be made the condi- 
tion of the protection claimed, then the said “recognition” 
| is first to be found in the Constitution, or else the protection 
| must be withheld. 


This opens the whole question of the claim to property 


in man, under the Constitution, as a question which Con- 
gress inay legitimately discuss and decide. 

ES Se PR 
CorrecTION—LiIsT OF PResIDENTIAL ELEcToRS, OnI0.— 
'In our account of the Radical Abolition Convention, the 


} mame of the Elector nominated for the 6th, District was 


printed S. A. Sixt, but should have been H. A. Sixx. 


Such of them as would not conform to the com- | 


Our correspondent I. S. who is soably demonstrating the | 


This claims for the Federal Government all the power | 


| ral than they, the parties implicated, are aware of— 


From the Christian (!) Inteligencer. 

During the meeting of the American Board jy Bostog 
| Rev. Heury T. Cheever offered resolutions condemnatopy of 
‘the slave trade. Among those who opposed the intrody, 
| tion of these resolutions were Rey. Dr. Bacon and Rey. Me 
| Wolcott. As those gentlemen were foremost in the attem t 
| to force similar resolutions upon the American Tract Ri 
ciety, it is to be présumed that they have either changed they 
opinions as to the propriety of insisting upon their passage 
i by voluntary societies, or else they think it makes q reat 

difference whether they are presented to a catholic society 
or to a Congregational body. Be this as it may. itis 
| least, plain that if they were honest in refusing admissiog jy 

the American Board of resolutions touching the slaye trade 
| they had no right to demand that the American Tract 
_ ciety should entertain anything of the kind. 

We have charged the opponents of the Tract Society wi, 
| being governed by sectarian and factional motives and feel. 
jings. Ifthe charge has at any time been deemed severe, j 
| was never proved to be more so than now, when we find ); 

Tyng in the Episcopal Convention, and Dr. Bacon ang 
| Rev. Mr. Wolcott in the American Board, advocating py. 
| cisely that course of action which they condemned the tee 
| Society for pursuing. Certainly there was far more reasoy 

for asking the Episcopal diocese, which is a purely eccleg. 
| astical body, and the American Board, which has missions 
| Africa, to pronounce upon the character of the slave trade 
| than to ask the Tract Society to perform this questiouab 
| duty. Henceforth the consistency of certain gentlemen may 
| be required in proof of their sincerity. At all events we 

expect the public to remember that Drs. Tyng and Bacon, 
; and Mr. Wolcott, are opposed to resolutions about slavery 
(in their own Church bodivs. : 

> —-?c or < 


‘Day's Reviva Sermons.—By Rev. Norris Day- 
Boston, Bradley and Comeuny 1860,—Also, on sale by 
Sheldon and Co., New York, pp. 388. ' 
Mr. Day is extensively known as a “Revival Preacher’ 
and he seems to be one of the old fashioned, honest, strait 
| forward stamp, who has not learned to call sinners tore. 
pentance without pointing out and reproving their specifi 
sins. Nor has he learned to deal tenderly with national, 
| organic sins, the sin of slaveholding, the sin of political 
| corruption, the sins of office seekeys and office holders who 
sacrifice moral principle to catch votes and to retain office, 
| who ridicule the “higher law,” and esteem the authority of 
| Congress the supreme authority of the Universe. On thew 
, topics his discourses are emphatic and pointed, as maybe 
seen be referring to pages 99 to 101 and 242 to 3, also 339 
to 341. For the reproof and eradication of these sins, Mr. 
| Day employs the authority and the truths of God's word, 
| the holy Scriptures, which are able to make men wise unto 
'salvyation—the scripture, of which Jesus Christ said, it 
“cannot be broken.” This sword of the spirit the preacher 
wields without wrapping up its edge with a bandage 
the smooth, polished, silken style, so much in vogue, and ® 
much admired, in this fastidious and corrupt age—a style 
of which no specimens are to be found in the Bible, (rich, 
splendid, and varied as are the literary gems aboundingi2 
that volume. Mr. Day is too terribly in earnest to spend 
time in polishing his style. He is as rough as the roughest 
of the Old Hebrew prophets or as John Knox. [is theolo- 
gy is that of revival preachers, generally, of the differet! 
evangelical sects, expressed, not so much creed-wise, it 
didactic form, or in a wry of metaphysical disquisition * 
in the plain, pointed language of the Bible and of Buny® 
Theologians may not regard him profound. Biblia 
scholars may gain no additional light from him. Clas#* 
literature may cull no flowers from his pages. But ifthe 
Holy Spirit has already honored these Sermons by making 
them instrumental in calling sinners, even pro-slavery 
ners, to repentance, we may hope that the printed volume 
may still be blessed and made useful in the same servi 
>_< 
Tue Erection.—Before our next issue, the Presidents! 
Election will have been decided, so far as the votes of i 
people are concerned. The almost universal impressio* 
that Lincoln will be elected by the people. We wait the 
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ES es gee " 
result with the utmost composure, not doubting that an 


ser-ruling Providence will so direct and conduct the event, 
over 


ghatever it may 


‘ence, how much, if anything will have been gained by it, 
and particularly whether they will have secured the non- 
extension 0 


fering with : 
well known to need repetition here. Our best hopes from 


the success of the Lincoln ticket, is that it will dispel that 
absared and mischievous delusion. 


4 STRANGE QUESTION AT THis LATE HOUR. 


, subseriber to the Principia writes— 


“] infinitely prefer the clection of Lincoln to that of Douglas or any 
of the others in nomination for the Presidency. for me to vote for 


Lincoln would be to swallow many things hard to digest or to har- | 


monize with consistency. Now if time will admit, and you think 
others . 

As often as once a week, we have been answering this 
question, for nearly a year past. It cannot be that our friend 
has any doubts in respect to our opinions. Will he allow 
ys to tell him what he Aimself thinks of it? Whether he 
intended to tell us or no, he has very plainly told us, in the 
«wo following particulars, 

1. He is exceedingly des:rous of voting for Lincoln. 

9 His conscience demurs and is holding him back. It 
ells him that it would be znconsistent—not in harmony with 
truth and righteousness—not in harmony with his God and 
his Saviour—for he considers himself a christian. 
uneasy. He wants something to help him against conscience 
and his Saviour! We cannot help him. 

- -— —eo re ~ 


As this is our Jast issue before the election, we avail our- 


selves of the following from the N. Y. World, (neutral in | 


polities), showing, from his own words, the position of «Mr. 


Lincoln. We have published the same extracts before. But | 


« many are affecting ignorance, that we publish them 


again. 
MR, LINCOLN’S OPINIONS, 
The following letters seem entitled to a reply: 
To the Editor of The World: 
Ina recent editorial in your paper, you made some statements 


regarding Mr. Lincoln's political opinions which are contrary to all | 


the notions I have formed of the creed and designs of the Black Re- 
publican party. You said he was in favor of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, and didn’t go for abolishing the slave trade between 
the States, nor for giving niggers a vote. If my memory is good, 
you also stated that he went in for the fugitive slave law, and the 
admission of slave States. 

Now I don’t believe a word of this. WhenI have seen such state- 
ments in the Post and other Black Republican papers, I have put it 
down as “a good enough Morgan before election.” But you profess 
to be an independent paper, and so I write to ask what ground you 
have for making such statements. You've been fair in your repre- 
sentations of the opinions of my candidate, Breckinridge, and un- 
willing to believe that you would, knowing it, make a misrepresen- 
tation of the other parties. The fight ought to be square and ho- 
nest, Whoever whips. Yours truly, JI.B.C 
To the Editor of The World : 

In your issue of the 22d of this month you made the fol- 
lowing assertions : 

“Mr. Lincoln has publicly declared that he is in favor of a consti- 
tutional fugitive slave law, and that he would not soa amend the ex- 
isting one as to lessen its efficiency ; that he would not oppose the ad- 
mission of new slave States into the Union, if formed out of territory 
belonging to the government, by the voluntary action of the people ; 
that he is not in favor of attempting to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
tict of Columbia; that he has been unable to form an opinion as to 
whether Congress has power to abolish the slave trade between the 
States, but if it has the constitutional power he is not in favor of 
its exercise, and that he does not desire the political equality of the 

k and white races in States where there are free negroes.” 

lama Republican from the start, and in the Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago platforms are the articles of faith to which Ihold. Your state- 
ments don’t square with them, and now, if you can produce any- 

to prove what you say is true, I for one, would like to have 

you show it. 

give a Bungtown copper for the difference between Lincoln and 

fell. Hoping for a reply before election, I am, yours respectfully, 
S. H. 


We reply to these inquiries the more cheerfully, because 
we are apprehensive that the extreme antidote of disunion, 
which a few zealots are urging as proper to adopt in case 
of Lincolu’s election, finds acceptance only among men who 
have been led to believe that he is almost, if not altogether, 
4 abolitionist. That Mr. Lincoln is a very decided anti- 

very man cannot be doubted ; but if we are to credit his 
own declarations, he respects all the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution, and is not in favor of waging war on slavery, 
tither by plausible evasions of its plain meaning, or doubt- 

Constructions of its provisions. The southern people 
may reasonably cnough dislike a northern President, elec- | 
exclusively by northern votes, but it will hardly’ an- | 
‘wer for them te advocate secession on the ground that Mr. | 


og 18 an out-and-out abolitionist. or something very 
i 


be, as to produce beneficial results. If 
Lincoln and the Republicans come into power, the friends | 
of freedom will have an opportunity of finding out, by ex- | 


f slavery, by any political action, while not inter- | 
slavery in the States. Our own opinions are too | pe 


Ile is | 


If what you say és true, which I doubt, I wouldn’t | 


| sion that he thinks the South is not entitled to recover its 
| fugitive slaves, it is due to them that they should be unde- 
'eeived. We will be as concise as is compatible with sub- 
stantiating the statements quoted by one of our corres- 
pondents from a former article in The World. 

In the debate with Douglas at Freeport, Illinois, on the 
27th of August, 1858, Mr. Lincoln, in reply to a question 
whether he was in favor of an unconditional repeal of the 
| fugitive slave law, declared emphatically that he was not 
then, and never had been, in favor of its unconditional re- 
al. 


“say, that I think, under the Constitution of the United 
| “States, the people of the Southern States are entitled to a 
“Congressional fugitive slave law.” Of the existing law, he 


said: “I think it should have been framed so as to free it | 


“from some of the objections that pertain to it, without les- 
sening its efficiency” But he added that he would not be 
the man to introduce it as a new subject of agitation. 

In the same debate, Mr. Lincoln said: “In regard to the 
“question whether I am ae to the admission of any 
“more slave States into the 


“position of having to pass upon that question. I should 


“he exceedingly glad to know that there would uever be | 


“another slave State admitted into the Union; but I must 
“add that if slavery shall be kept out during the Territorial 
“existence, and then the people shall, having a fair oppor- 
“tunity and a clear field, when they come to adopt their 
“constitution, do so extraordinary a thing as to adopt a slave 
“constitution, I see no alternative, if we own the country, 
| “but to admit them into the Union.” 

| With regard to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
| Columbia, he said: “I believe that Congress possesses the 
“constitutional power to abolish it. 


“of endeavoring to abolish slavery in the district. unless on 
“these conditions: First, that the abolition should be gradu- 


“qualified voters of the district ; and third, that compensa- 
“tion should be made to unwilling owners.” 

Mr. Lincoln, in reply to the interrogatory whether he 
was in favor of the abolition of the inter-state slave trade, 
| after confessing that he had not formed an opinion as its 

constitutionality, proceeded to say: “If I ant be of opin- 
“fon that Congress does possess the constitutional power to 
“abolish the slave trade among the different States, I should 
| “still not be in favor of the exercise of that power, unless 
“upon some conservative principle, as I conceive it, akin to 
“what I have said in relation to the abolition of slavery in 
“the District of Columbia.” 


> = or < 


SLAVE INSURRECTIONS AND THEIR REMEDY 


| To the Editors of the Evening Post : 
This kind of “domestic violence” is becoming frequent, 
und will prokably be more so in coming time. It is there- 
| fore proper that our true constitutional duties should be 
| understood by the people. I am reminded of this duty by 
the remarks of Senator Doolittle, in a speech reported in 
the Evening Post of 27th September, in which he is report- 
edas saying: “If they (the slaves) rise in insurrection, 
as they may, it (the Constitution) binds us to put them down 
with ball and bayonet. The truth is, and we may as well 
open our eyes to the fact, that the strong arm of the federal 
government may he invoked to hold them for their masters 
to work them.” 

The senator doubtless put forth these ideas without that 
| study and thought which should have guided him when at- 
_temping to expound our constitutional rights and duties. 
|The 4th section of the 4th article of the Constitution reads 
as follows: “The United States shall guaranty to each State 
a republican form of government, and shall protect each of 
them against invasion, and on application of the Legislature, 
or of the executive (when the Legislature cannot be cpn- 
vened) against domestic violence.” 

It would appear difficult to misconstrue this language. 
| Protection to the State and its people is the entire object of 
this provision. It is not to put down insurgents by ball and 
bayonet, or by the halter or the gibbet. Nor is it to hold 
slaves for their masters to work them. If such were the 
obligations of the constitution, Mr. Garrison might well call 
| it “a covenant with death and an agreement with hell!” The 
| State has the right to enforce its own laws if it can, nor has 
| the Federal Executive the right to interfere wntil called on 
| for that purpose. But when called on for protection, he 
| must render such protection in that way which shall be most 
consistent with justice, and not with injustice. 





tions and all laws, and is less understood by the American 
people than almost any other feature of our Government. If 





people by giving the slaves their liberty, or 


Florida war by Generals Scott and Jessup and Taylor. 

We know that this was the construction given by Mr. 
Adams, publicly, in the House of Representatives. South- 
ern members listened to it, but no one dared deny it; nor | 


t, unless he be really so. If any republicans, on the | did they in their arrogance even assert that we were bound | an 


We give his further remarks in his own language: | 
“I have never hesitated to say, and I do not now hesitate to | 


Tnion, I state to you very frark- | 


» : | “ly, voul¢ xceedingly sorry ever 2 in ¢ 
proper, please say what you think, and oblige, not only myse!f, but | ly, that I would be exceedingly sorry ever to be put in a/ 


Yet, as a member of | 
“Congress, I should not, with my present views, be in favor | 


“al; second, that it should be on a vote of a majority of the | 


| we are bound to put them down with ball and bayonet, when 
— and justice to them would equally protect the peo- 
e. 
This construction dae the Executive during the war 
of 1812, and u very distinguished instance occurred at New 
| Orleans : General Jackson was in command ; the army was 
epgnceneng ; he ordered the impressment of slaves, horses, 
| and carts, to erect a breast wouk behind which his troo 
could shelter themselves during the expected battle. In 
| ordering this impressment of slaves his object was to defend 
the city, and Mr. Madison and his cabinet approved Gene- 
ral Jackson’s total disregard of the master’s claim to the 
slave, and his total disregard of the laws of Louisiana, It 
was the exercise of the war power lying behind constitu- 
tions and laws. The slaves and horses were killed by the 
cannon-shot of the enemy, and the carts destroyed. The 
masters called on Congress to pay for the slaves, horses, 
| and carts. That body approved the action of General Jack- 
son, and paid for the horses and carts, but promptly refused 
to pay for the slaves. . 

In the Florida war, the slaves of that territory and of the 
States of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi left their mas- 
ters, and joining the enemy waged a civil war against the 
white people. These slaves when captured, or when they 
surrendered to our army, were unhesitatingly sent West 
whenever the officer in command thought proper ; and Gene- 
ral Taylor went so far as to refuse masters permission to 
see their black prisoners for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they owned any of them or not. General Jackson 
and Mr. Van Buren, both of whom occupied the Presiden- 
tial chair during that war, approved this action, and paid no 
attention to the pretended claims of the masters; and just 
as often as the question was raised in Congress that body 
sustained the action of the Executive by refusing compensa- 
tion to the owners of the slaves thus emancipated. 

The whole theory and practice to which I have alluded 
|is in perfect accordance with the Republican platform, 
which declares that our government was “instituted to se- 
cure life and liberty,” and not to destroy the enjoyment of 
| these rights by shooting down slaves, or holding “them for 
| their masters to work them.” Josnvua R. GippinGs, 
Jerrerson, Onto, Oct. 15, 1860. 





| The historical facts alluded to, by Mr. Giddings, are im- 
portant, as showing that there are not wanting the prece- 
dents, if needed, for treating the slaves as persons, not as 
property, when the National safety demands it, precedents 
furnished by slaveholders themselves, when acting as Nation; 
al officers. Thus fortified, a Republican President, should 
we have one, would have no excuse for the absence of a back- 


| bone, if the slaveholders should attempt a rebellion. 
- —<J oe 





Fruits or Porrrican MiIsreEPRESENTATION.--—The 
Charleston Mercury quotes the following from a Northern 
paper : 


‘A negro insurrection---perhaps more than one---is very likely to 
follow the knowledge of a Republiean triumph !” 

This is spoken of as one of the “fruits of a Republican 
triumph.” It would be much more correct to style it the 
fruit of the falsehoods which have been circulated in the 
South, concerning the principles and eg of the Re- 
publican Party. All that the negroes know about the Re- 
publicans is what they have learned from Southern politi- 
cians. If they have told them that the Republicans intend 
to set them free,—that they will encourage them in rebel- 
lion, and that they can van | upon them for support, they 
will have themselves only to blame for whatever consequences 
may ensue. Indeed, they have every reason to expect just 
sueh results as those predicted. They have been proclaim- 
ing in every corner of every Southern States, through every 
newspaper, from every stump, and in ever official documedt 
issued, that the Republicans intend to free the slaves. The 
negroes hear these assurances, and have no means of know- 
ing that they are false. It would be perfectly natural that 
they should act upon them. But the Southern damagogues 
who have thus delude them, must not expect to throw the re- 
sponsibility of their acts upon other shoulders.-— Times. 
> —- 
| A Warrant ror Marsnat Rynpers.— Justice Kelly, 
| on Saturday afternoon, issued a warrant for the arrest of 


| United States Marshal Isaiah Rynders, on a charge of as- 
' sult and battery, preferred by William Barney. e com- 





| plainant is the young man whom the Marshal so brutally 
This war | assulted when he called at the Marshal’s office, with 
power is an unlimited despotism lying behind all constitu-| his grandfather, to get certain negro boys transferred from 
| the jail to the Colored Home. Mr. Barney’s affidavit is sup- 
| ported by that of Lewis Tappan, his grandfather, and Wm. 
necessary to protect the people the army may be used to | Curtis Noyes. Mr Rynders will probably be brought before 
shoot down slaves ; but if the insurgent slaves can be paci- | 
fied by having their freedom, the Executive may protect the | 

o sending | 
| them out of the State or country, as was practised in the | 


the magistrate this morning.— 7ribune, Monday. 

Rynpers 1n Court.—U. S. Marshal Isaiah Rynders was, 
on Monday morning, taken before Justice Welsh on & war- 
rant for assault and battery. The complainant, Mr.Barney, 
charges that he was severely beaten in the Marshal’s office 
by him, while there on business with his grandfather, Mr. 
Tappan. Mr. Rynders was not ready for an examinatio 
, with consent of the prosecution, the case was adjourn 


and, are supporting Mr. Lincoln under the impres- | to hold their slaves for the masters to work them, or that | until Wednesday next.—Ib. Tuesday. 













































































































































































































THE PRINCIPIA. 





Betws of the Dar. 


Teraiste Lyncuinc Arrair.—The Navarro (Texas) 
Express, of the 5th, has the following remarkable para- 


graph , 

“On Thursday morning, the 2d inst., four respectable 
citizens of this county, all members of our County Court, 
were found hnng in the public square of this town. Vari- 
ous are the conjectures as to the causes of this unfortunate 
affair. We presume, however, that it was owing to the 
fact that they were members of the County Court. In say- 
ing this, we must here enter our declaration that we know 
of no conduct of theirs which desérved such a severe penal- 
ty. It is thought the presence of the Chief Justice could 
have saved them from such a fate. As we will hereafter 
speak more of this matter, we withhold until further deyel- 
opments shall put us in possession of all the facts connected 
with this melancholy affair.” 








A Farner Accipentatiy SuHoots nis DavGurer.—A 
most heart-rending accident occurred at Norfolk, Va., on 
Wednesday evening. “Mr. Jesse T. Newell went home 
from business about sunset, and finding his little son play- 
ing in the yard with a pistol, not supposed to be loaded, 
took it from him, and while examining it, it was accidental- 
ly discharged. Laura, (Mr. Newell’s daughter,) a beauti- 
fal and interesting little girl of nine Summers, was seated | 
on the step getting her lesson, when the pistol went off, and 
instantly jumping up, she exclaimed, “Oh! pa, you have 
killed me!” As she said this, the blood burst from her 
nose and mouth. She fell forward and instantly expired. | 
The pistol had been charged with two buckshot, both of | 
which had entered her right breast and perforated her | 
right lung. The great shock, together with the internal 
hemorrhage, produced almost instant death. Drs. Galt | 
and Bright were almost instantly called, and reached the 
scene of casualty in a very short time, but too late. The 
little girl had breathed her last, and her worthy family 
were overwhelmed with grief. The unhappy father, al- 
most bereft of reason by the distressing, oa heart-rending 
accident, sought, in his frenzy, to take his own life. Lle 
seized a knife, and made a desperate effort to cut his throat, 
but was prevented from steeping his family in still deeper | 
grief by some of his friends. 

- - > —- or  < 

THe Larety Discoverep Cave in Fioripa.—A corres- 
pondent of the Nationel Intelligencer writes as follows: 
“In your issue of the 22d inst., I read an account of the 
discovery of a cave in Florida, in which was found a Latin 
inscription, certifying that it was inhabited or visited by 
the Europeans in the cleventh century. Of this now there 
can be no doubt, if this discovery is true ; and, consequent- | 
ly, our Continent was known to the people of Europe be- 
fore its discovery by Columbus. But that is not the only 

oint which | want to notice in this connection. My object 
is to direct the attention of American historians or anti- 
quarians to a similar statement in Cardinal Wieeman’s 
treatise on ‘The Connection between Science and Revealed 
Religion, in which that accomplished scholar and archa- 
ologist states it for a fact, when speaking of the aborigines 
of America, that there are manuscripts in the Vatican lib- | 
rary at Rome which say that this country was known to | 
Missionaries of the Eternal City in the tenth century, and | 
concludes his remarks on the cdhjest by asking the question. | 
‘Who can enlighten us on the subject?’ or words to that | 
effect. (I have not the work now before me.) The records 
found in the Danish archieves since this work was written 
(30 or 40 years since) prove that this continent was known 
to the Northmen before it was discovered by Columbus ; 
but this last development, if true, as I have above said, re- | 
moves all doubt of that interesting fact.” 








~— et 

Staves Emancipatep.—The Paris (Ky.) Citizen says : 
“ Mr. Noah Spear left here the other day for Xenia, Ohio, 
taking with him a family of valuable negroes, consisting of 
a man, his wife, and two children, whom he has emanci- 
pated and handsomely provided for. He purchased an ex- | 
cellent farm at a cost of nearly fifty dollars an acre, gave | 





| Glasgow, formerly of Sheffield, to publish the following :— 


| respecting what, I conceive to be, the intention of his ap- 


tility against themselves. 


| with the acceptance or rejection of either side of the dispute. 


more would seem to be started on this barbarous and in- 

human venture. Our correspondent affirms that the names 
of highly respectable merchants, both in the United States 
and in Europe, are mentioned in connection with the Cuba 
Slave-trade, and he presents such a picture*of its prosper- 
ous condition asto make the philanthropist despair of ever 
seeing it abandoned. It certainly never will be abandoned 
as long as itscontrol remains with the Spanish Government. 
If Spain ever had any serious determinations to enforce her 
own laws against the Slave-trade it woild not now be thre 
blot on her civilization that it is. Experience has proved that 
a blockade of the Coast of Africa is an impossibility, and as 
English or American cruisers cannot follow slavers into 
Spanish waters, their presence in the vicinity of Cuba and 
Porto Rico is almost useless. The only means by which the 
Slave-trade can be arrested has been often pointed out. A 
rigorous and faithful execution of the laws against the trade 
in the Island of Cuba would soon render its prosecution 
impossible; but Spain shirks this responsibility, and will 
never carry out measures that may check the prosperity of 
ther dependency unless compelled to do so by more power- 
ful reasoning than the moral suasion of England or the 
United States.— Times. 


“ Spain shirks the responsibility” precisely as the United 
States Government “shirks’’ it. At no period has the im- 
portation of slaves into this country been effectually stop- 
ped, and for years past it has been steadily on the increase. 
Spain will excute the laws against the Slave-trade iu the 
Island of Cuba, when she abolishes Slaveholding in that Is- 
land, and not before. So of the United States. It is non- 
sense to talk of preventing the importation of slaves into a 
country wherein Slaveholding is tolerated. There is a 
moral impossibility, of the earnest, honest, faithfuljattempt, in 
the first place. There is the physical impossibility of doing 
it, ifattempted. The abolition of slave-holding will abolish 
slave-trading, and nothing else can, as Henry Clay him- 
self testified, in respect to our inter State Slave-trade, in his 


Speech in 1839. 


~ => or = 
From the Leeds Mercury. 
THE REV. DR. CHEEVER. 


We have been requested by the Rey. Henry Batchelor, of 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE LEEDS MERCURY. 
GENTLEMEN,—Now that Dr. Cheever has arrived in this 
country, will you allow me to say a word to your readers, 


pearance amongst us? I have observed a disposition, in some 
quarters, to avoid inquiry into the battle which has been 
fought in the Church of the Puritans, and to treat Dr. 
Cheever simply as an earnest anti-slavery advocate. May 
I beg to state a few reasons why I think that that neutral 
course is impossible, unless we are prepared to wrong Dr. 
Cheever onl injure ourselves. Dr. Cheever himself, his 
church, and his friends declare that all the trouble in the | 
Church of the Puritans is simply and exclusively the result 





by churches, clergymen, and editors in New York, both in 
inuendo and violent assertion, that the unhappiness in the | 
Church of the Puritans is not the product of upright anti- | 
slavery agitation at all, but of unwise, uncharitable, and | 
virulent advocacy. As a part of the same declaration, it is 
affirmed, that plenty of clergymen in New York are as 
thorough and as sound in their advocacy as Dr. Cheever, 
although they have not excited by their modes similar hos- 
Thisis very grave contrariety 
of assertion, and the most important interests are bound up 


| 
| of anti-slavery consistency. On the other hand, it is alleged | 
| 


I do not see how we can escape from examining the facts 
and pronouncing a verdict. 
In the first place we cannot ignore Dr. Cheever’s own re- 
——— of his position, whether they be true or false. 
f they be true, the facts implications, and consequences, 
are all of the most momentous import to British abolition- | 
ists. If false. we are evidently bound to have nothing to | 





| half. 





ae - - : — 
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Dr. Cheever himself, is the true nature of the conflict, 
New York Independent has been “compassing sea and lang 
to make it appear that the warfare in Dr. Cheeyer’s eh 
is not an anti-slavery engagement at all, but merely a 
squabble off the main field altogether, and entirely acciden, 
al to the interests and issue of the cause of freedom - pe 
has already favored us with its premature exultations at ite 
imaginary success. Now, it Dr. Cheever’s own claims be 
correct, the strife in the Church of the Puritans js the very 
hottest centre of the true battle-field, and his 
ublic exposure of compromise in the clergy and . 
Stay in the Chasch, aie 

Fourthly, instead of honoring Dr. Cheever, we shall jp. 
flict grievous injury on him, if we ignore his own represen. 
tations of his position. Whatever testimonial be presented 
to him he will go back to America without any Accession 
of strength from Great Britain, ayd will be weakened in hj. 
own eyes and the eyes of his foes for what he feels to be his 
great work for God and man. He needs all the mora] 
port which we can give him, in his attempt to solve the pro. 
blem, whether a thorough anti-slavery ministry can suryiy. 
in New York city ? 

Now look at the other side. Suppose for a moment, that 
Dr. Cheever’s own representations of his position are, forayy 
reason whatever unreliable, we cannot ignore them, and gy 
he is a sincere and eloquent advocate of emancipation, ang 
we must honor him. If the disasters in his church are wholly 
personal, and attributable to his peculiar mode of advocgey. 
we shall be doing wrong to invite him to our cities an 
towns. The next worse thing to making war ona 
cause is to — an unwise and injurious advocate of that 
good cause. You provoke the real friends of the 
cause, and disgust many whom you might win, if you ta 
an imprudent and damaging advocate. It would be silly 


_and wicked to lend the power of this country to any one be. 


cause he is an earnest advocate of a good thing, unless he 
himself be a sober and conciliatory representative of oy 
convictions. If Dr. Cheever has ruined and scattered a church 
by unwise idiosyncracies, we shall inflict the deepest injury 
ou the cause of freedom by our demonstrations on his le 
To this adverse issue any person would be driven, j 
he believed the alternate flattery and blows bestowed by 
the New York Independent on Dr. Cheever. But its incon. 
sistencies are too transparent to be hurtful. The cloak is 
not opaque enough to hide the weapon. It is well enough 
known that I fully believe in Dr. Chcever’s own representa 
tion of his position, and am persuaded that we ought to sup. 
port himinit. I shall frankly and cheerfully retract my 
published defence of Dr. Cheever, if any facts can be dis. 
covered to warrant it. Insult and falsehood are the only 
reply which have proceeded from the New York Indepen- 
dent. In one sense, I grant, that the unhappiness in the 
church of the Puritans is a personal matter. When our 
Saviour was marked out for destruction by the Jews—when 
Hebrew and heathen conspired against the Apostle Paul— 
when Wickliffe and Luther and Wesley were the aim of 
contemporary hatred, the conflict was necessarily and in- 
tensely personal. The warfare of moral principles is al- 
ways incarnated in persons. When was it not so? To 
know where the principles lie you must study the personal 
struggle. These unhappy misunderstandings of the agents 
of our Home Missionary Society are personal affairs, bu 
we shall all have to decide on their merits. Principles a 
well as personahties are included in all these personal con- 
flicts. That the scene of the dispute is a long way off will 
not release us from the dnty of taking one side or the 
other. 

My friend, the Rev. George Smith, of Poplar, was report- 
ed to have said at the London meeting, that “he wished’ Dr 
Cheever “had time to visit all the leading towns in th 
country * © & Not to give adetail of personal wrongs, 
but to instruct fully the public mind of the country on the 
present state of slavery in the States.” Taking the words # 
they stand, the New York Independent is very jubilant thet 
Dr. Cheever’s great work is to be passed by. I do notknow 
how my friend intended the words which he uttered to be 
applied. If, however, Dr. Cheever’s own convictions of bis 
position be true, “to give a detail of personal wrongs,” at 
“to instruct fully the public mind of the country on the pre 
sent state of slavery in the States” are identical. To com 


him a wagon and pair of mules, a large quantity of pro- | do with a man who can so utterly misunderstand himself | prehend American slavery in Church and State, and to w- 


visions, &c. 


The man’s name is Edom; he is an industri- | and his countrymen. Dr. Cheever’s conflict either is or is | derstund the friends and prospects of emancipation, we mus 


ous, sober man, who will do better, when thrown upon his ‘not a revelation of general apathy, inconsistency, and {hear Dr. Cheever’s personal conflict. Every blow aimed # 
own resources, than most of his class. This is the second | hostility, in the American Church on the question of slavery, { hin by church members, by clergymen, and by newspaptt 


lot of negroes Mr. Spear has taken to the same place.” 
This shows how slaveholders can emancipate their slaves 


even amongst anti-slavery men. It is his most solemn be- } 
lief that he is. If we expect him to be silent about it, we ° 


editors, inflicts wounds on freedom. Unless British Chris 
tians hear all that Dr. Cheever has to tell them of his per 


if they please. If they cannot give them land, they can let | shall seem to treat him as an enthusiast, if not something , sonal troubles, they will remain ignorant of the foes W 


them go where they please. 


ee 

Tue Stave Trape tn Cusa.—Our Havana correspondent 
transmits information that proves how utterly futile are the | 
attempts to extinguish the Slave trade under the present re- | 
lations. Though a large American, English, and Spanish | 
eet is keeping eonstant watch upon the movements of the | 
traders, and the Captain-General has undertaken in earnest | 
to punish the Spanish authorities in Cuba who connive at | 
the traffic, yet it flourishes more than ever. It is estimated | 
that, during nine months of the current yoar, 30,000 African | 
have been landed on the Island and even steamships are | 
now engaged in the prosecution of the business. Every | 
year more capital and more energy are employed in the | 


Slave-trade, and the more vessels that are captured wad 


worse. 
In the second place, to ignore his own representations of | 
his position will certainly place us in the ranks of his foes. | 
The New York Independent has traduced Dr. Cheever as an 
accuser of the brethres, from the very fact that he professes | 
a Christian simplicity and courage on this great question 
which they do not share. If we decline the investigation of.' 


is struggle, we must be supposed to consider Dr. Cheever | 
er’s mission, for many months, collecting all the informatie 


h 
greatly mistaken or untrue. 
Thirdly, if Dr. Cheever be in the right, to ignore his own | 
representations of his position will be to desert his cause— 
the cause of human freedom. Parties in New York who 
wish to be thought in this country decided anti-slavery ad- 
vocates, are most indefatigable in their endeavors to blind 
the people on this side of the water to what, according to 





they have to overcomo, and of the obstructions which & 
cumber the road to victory. Dr. Cheever can say nothisg 
about American slavery—the men who uphold it, apologs 


‘for it, connive av it, and who shrink from confronting I- 


so important for us to know, as by giving us a minute s&- 
count of the late history of his own church. Ot his tra 
worthiness, all of us have the means of judging. 1 below 
co no anti-slavery party, but have simply studie Dr. Cheer- 


which can be obtained from friends and foes alike, 
am” persuaded, that Dr. Cheever ought to be enco 
and entreated to detail his personal struggles wherever be 
goes. The ruse of the New York Independent may am 
us but will not dzvert us. I am, Gentlemen, yours tr#! 
Grascow, Sept. 29, 1860. Henry BatcHetor 
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65 IMPORTANT SPEECH OF COUNT CAVOUR. 
discussion in the Turin Parliament on the annexations | the spring they are to be removed to a cool airy cellar, or to 
Count Cavour acknow- | an apartment especially for fruit, in connection with the ice- 

he discussion of that law had brought the dif- | house.—Homestead. 


between the past annexations and 
Immediately after the conclusion 
f Villafranca the annexations could not be precipitat- | 
was also spoken of, at which we were to take part. t 
; regards xation of Southern Italy, the same danger no 
As eRe ts. Your vote is demanded in order that you may give 
f those provinces a proof thatthe steps taken by 
As regards the dis- 
as arisen between the Government and Garibaldi, the 
Public opinion leaves no doubt on this 
int. The Ministry, therefore, decided on presenting themselves 
Parliament, in order that it might judge their policy. 
eatest homage thatcan be paid to any man. 
fter mature deliberation, refused to accept the offer made 
r our resignation, being of opinion that Government 
too much weakened at home and abroad. 
ed to us, therefore, to address ourselves to you, not that you 
udge Garibaldi, who is not subject to your exauwination, but 
hom you have power. Should you support us we 


The 


It only 


shall go to meet Garibaldi, and present to him the order of the day 


roposec 
ie ceont with all our hearts, 


iby your Cominittee, which you will approve and which | 
wit We shall offer him our hand, and in- 
site him to union in the name of the Italian Parliament. The ces- | 
| contagious and even epidemic, affecting whole communities, | 


<jon of Italian territory as an indemnity has again been spoken of. 
To this report] gavea formal denial, and add, that when the annexa- 
tion shall have been accomplished any cession of territory will be- 


come impossible. q | 
scountry witha population of 24,000,000. 


Nobody will be able to ask such a cession from a 
An attack against Rome 


with Venice has also been spoken of. We desire that the Eternal 


City shall become the ca ital of Italy. 


that en 
in six months hence. 


But as regards the means to 
d, we shall be able to say in what condition we should be 
The revolution in Rome will be accomplished 


hy the conviction that liberty is favorable to religion. Respecting 
Venetia, Europe does not wish that we should make war upon 
Agstria. We must take into consideration the opinion of the great 


Powers. We must bring about a change in this opinion. 


Europe 


believes us incapable of delivering Venetia alone. Let us show 


ourselves united, and that opinion will change. 


the Venetians are peacefully submitting to their destiny. 
Public opinion will change not only in 


has flattered them in vain. 


It is untrue that 


Austria 


France and England, but Germany also, which is becoming liberal, 


will be in our favor.” 


Count Cavour concluded by making an appeal for con- 


cord. 


vote by ballot. 


The order of the day of the Committee rendering homage 
to Garibaldi, and unanimously expressing their approval of | 
the project of law on the annexations, was then put to the | 


The result was 290 in favor, and 6 against the project. 





Fanily Miseellanv. 





For the Principia. 


THE MOUNTAIN RILL. 


Rushing down the mountain, 
Dancing through the vale, 

Leaping in the fountain, 
Nestling in the dale ; 


Little, wayward creature, 
Child of sea and air ; 

Mirth in every feature, 
Singing everywhere ! 


E’en when demurely creeping 
Down amid the grass, 

Slyly upward peeping, 
Watching as we pass: 


Humming o’er some ditty, 
To change into a song ; 

Now gurgling with thoughts witty, 
Of pranks to play, ere long. 


How I love thee, sparkling fairy, 
Tripping o’er the mountain side, 
Who with laughter long and merry, 

All my wooing dost deride ! 


Me thou mindest of a maiden, 
Whom I love as well as thee, 

Who with ne’er a sorrow laden, 
Brimming o’er with coquetry, 


Goes dancing, love defying, 
And with fun in all her curls, 
Gayly heedless of my sighing, 
ips, the merriest of girls ; 


Could I catch her, I would hold her, 
Shall I ever, mountain rill ? 
Or like thee, in sun and shadow, 
Will she aye elude me still ? 
— +> —~1 


PACKING APPLES IN LEAVES. 


Emma J. 


A few years ago, Mr. J. W. Boynton, of East Hartford, 
while gathering up the leaves under an apple tree, in the 
ting, observed beneath them a few fresh unfrozen apples. 
t suggested at once that dry leaves would answer well as 


packin 


g material for fruit, and the next year, and every sea- 


son since, he has used them for this purpose. We saw a 
few days ago some specimens thus preserved, seemingly as 
fresh and as piquant in flayor as when first gatherea; yet 
he assured us they were varieties that would have decayed 
months ago if unprotected. His plan is to pick the apples 
carefully at the proper time, but not to pack them until the 
forest leaves are perfectly dry and the weather quite cool. 
Then the 5 ape and leaves are of such elasticity that the 


whole may 


compressed so tightly as to prevent all sheck- 


ing, ete., and yet not bruise the apples in the slightest de- 


gree. In this latitude 
cessary to kee 


Mr. Boynton has never found it ne- 
these barrels of fruit in any place warmer 


than an open shed. It would be advisable, of course, every- 





| on the spirit of speculation, because it is one of the prolific 


/as an inheritance, and one which, from generation, to gen- | 
' eration has been on the increase. 





| afterwards by voyages at sea around the Cape of Good 
| Hope, had acquainted the European nations with the wealth | cent above its original par value, and this in consequence of 
of the Indies, and had stimulated the spirit of adventure. | 


where to keep them in as cool a place as possible. In 


- —~—te or < 
CAUSES AND CURE OF POVERTY 
NUMBER VII. 
INSTANCES IN WHICH THE SPIRIT OF SPECULATION HAS BE- 
COME EPIDEMIC.—THE RESULTS. 
After some interruption, we resume our consideration of 


the causes and cure of poverty. And we dwell the longer 





causes of poverty in the age and nation in which we live. 
Our European forefathers were doubtless responsible, by 
their example, in no small measure, for the speculating ma- 
nin which seems to haye come down to us, their,descendants 


| 
| 
| 


There are seasons of more and more frequency of recur- | 
rence in which the spirit of speculation appears to become | 


{ 


| 


and more or less seriously disturbing, in some instances, the | 
commercial and monetary affairs and condition of the civil- 


ized world. 
“SOUTH SEA BUBBLE.” 
Among the earliest instances of this mania on record, | 
within our knowledge, in the history of our immediate fore- | 
fathers, some of the most remarkable, wide-spread, and dis- | 
astrous, were those that occurred about two centuries after 
the discovery of America, and in connection with extrava- | 
gant expectation of a sudden influx of wealth from the set- 
tlement of the new world. 
A previous commerce with India, at first over land, and 


Columbus has proposed to find the Indies by sailing West 


' instead of East. and his discovery of the Caribbean Islands 
was supposed to be the discovery of a portion of India, | 
Ilence, the name of West Indies was conferred on these | 


Islands, and the aboriginees of the Islands and the neigh- 
boring continent were called Indians. When Magellan 
entered the Pacific, then called the “South Sea,” its numer- 
ous islands, magnified by imagination, extended vastly, the 
previous conception of “the Indies.” Gold and silver had 
been discovered in Mexico and Peru, and it came to be ta- 
ken for granted that the “South Sea’ islands were inex- 
haustable depositories of metallic wealth. Joint stock com- 
panies for exploration and commerce to the East and West 
Indies were then formed, and to become owners of shares 
in the partnership stock of these companies was thought to 
he equivalent to the immediate acquisition of a fortune. 
England, Holland, France, Spain, and Portugal, soon had 
their East India companies, some of which, did indeed, af- 
terwards, acquire great wealth and power. 


“The needy and grasping governments of the nations pa- 
tronized adventurers to this new El Dorado, and furnished 
them with ships and stores, in the hope of receiving a share 
of the profits of their expeditions. And in this they were 
not disappointed. Although many disasters happened to 
the early navigators, still, country after country, was added 
to the possessions of European kings, And vast sums of gold 
and silver were melted into European coin. No conquests 
were ever more sudden and brilliant, than those of Cortez 
and Pizzaro, nor did wealth ever before so suddenly enrich 
the civilized world.”—Lord’s History, p. 319. 


It should be added, that no invasions were ever more sor 
did in their motive, more unjust in their principle, more cor- 
rupting to the invaders, or more disastrous in their perman- 
ent effects on the morals, the industry, and the real prosperi- 
ty of the conquerors and their descendants. The degenera- 
ey of Spain and Portugal, dates from that period, and the 
spirit of lawless adventure, of wild, reckless speculation and 
financial plunder, that was enkindled in France, Holland, 
England, and the American Colonies, at the time, has had 
its periodical returns, visiting the iniquity of the fathers up- 
on the children, educated under such influences, to the pres 
ent day. From plundering the Mexican and Peruvian abo- 
riginees, the European races have learned to plunder each 
other. Another conquest of Mexico, and another scramble 
for its gold, has lately occurred, by which the United States 
are now supposed to be enriching themselves, and it will be 
well for us if the effects produced on Spain and Portugal, 
are not ultimately produced on ourselves, until the Ameri- 
cans, like the Spaniards, become the poorer for the sudden 











| 





influx of gold that has undermined the virtue and industry 
of its possessors. Of nations and communities, as of indi- 
viduals, it is certain that there is no surer precursor of pov- 
erty, than the exorbitant greed of gain, and haste to be rich. 
The principle is proved by its results on “the long revolv- 
ing centuries,” as surely as by the more rapid processes of 
the lives of individuals. 

“The South Sea Company” was one of the principal exem. 
plifications of the mania of which we have been speaking.” 
This was near the beginning of the eighteenth century, or 
about one hundred and fifty years ago, under the reign of 
George I. 

“At that period, the English nation were intoxicated, and 
led astray by one uf those great commercial delusions 
which so often take place in civilized countries. No mania 
was ever more marked, more universal, and more fatal than 
that of the South Sea Company. The bubble had turned 
the heads of politicians, merehants and farmers—all classes 
who had money to invest, took stock in the South Sea Com- 

any. The delusion, however, passed away ; England was 

eft on the brink of bankruptcy, and a master financier was 
demanded by the nation, to extricate it from the effects of 
folly and madness. All eyes were turned to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and he did all that financial skill could do, to re- 
air the evils that speculation and gambling had caused. 

‘he desire for sudden wealth is one of the most common 
passions of our nature, and has given rise to more delusions 
than religious fanaticism, or passion for military glory.”— 
Law’s History, pp. 294-5. : 

Whatever “Sir Robert Walpole’s financial skill ” may 
have accomplished, at some stages of these operations, it 
did not prevent the general delusion from ranning on, to its 
inevitable results. 

“All classes were infatuated. All people speculated in 
South Sea stock, and, for a while, all people rejoiced, for as 
the stock continued to rise, all people were gainers. And 
the stock rose rapidly. It soon reached three hundred per 


the promise of great dividends. All hastened to buy such 
lucrative property. The public creditor willingly gave u 
three hundred pounds of unredeemable stock, for one hund- 
red pounds of the Company’s stock. * + In consequence 
of the great dividends ae, even as high as fifty per 
cent, the stock gradually rose to one thousand per cent. 
Such was the general mania, And such was the extent of it 
that thirty-seven millions of pounds sterling, was added to 
the company’s books. And the rage for specula- 
tion extended to all kinds of property, and all sorts of com- 
panies were formed, some of the shares of which were at a 

remium of two thousand per cent.”—Lord’s History, p. 
296-7. 

“The credit of the South Sea Company declined. Stocks 
fell from two thousand per cent, to two hundred in a few 
days. All wanted to sell. Nobody wanted to buy. Bank- 
ers and merchants failed, and nobles and country gentle- 
men became impoverished.”—Ib. 297—8. 

By the interference of government, under the guidance 
of Walpole, an arrangement was made that saved to the 
stockholders the original par value subscribed for, at one 
hundred per cent, but all speculations above that point, 
proved a dead loss. In this matter the stockholders of the 
South Sea company fared better than those of the late Uni- 
ted States Bank. The bill holders only were secured in that 
instance. The stock-holders were the losers, and to many 
it was a total loss. Walpole himself, proved as incompe- 
tent to the crisis, as our own Nicholas Biddle, whom states- 
men even, like Jchn Quincy Adams, confided in, till the 
event revealed that the bankruptcy had been chronic and 
long standing, almost from the beginning of the operations 


of the Bank. 

We intended to have given a brief sketch of the similar 
mania in France, about the same time, in connection with 
the Mississippi Company, and the operations of John Law. 
But we must, for the present, defer this. 

We deem it of the utmost importance that the people, of 
all conditions, rich or poor, capitalists or working men, 
should be well acquainted with these historical facts, and 
with the natural causes and effects of them. As all classes 
rich and poor, are affected by the results of them, so all 
classes, rich or poor, go to make up the mass of human 
minds to be operated upon, in the getting up of these delu- 
sions, in theinflaming or in the checking of them. If the 
people only knew what they ought to know and might know, 
such impositions could not be came upon them, such 
delusions could not prevail, such seasons of the speculating 
mania could not so frequently return, nor exert the all-con- 
trolling influence that they have hitherto done. Individu- 
als, well informed, if unable to arrest the general current, 
might in some measure, and in mang instances, avoid being 
deluded and ruined themselves, and might exert an influence 
upon their immediate associates and friends, that might 





guard and forewarn them‘against danger. 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 





DUNT GET DISCOURAGED 


Don’t get discouraged! Who ever gained anything by 
dest I have attended for years.” 


drawing down the corners of his mouth when a cloud came 


over the sun, or letting his heart drop like « lead weight 
into his shoes when misfortune came upon him? Why, | 
man, if the world knocks you down and jostles past you in | 


its great race, don’t sit whining under people’s feet, but get | 


up, rub your elbows, and begin again. There are some | 
people who, even to look at, is | 
mile tea. What if you do happen to be a little puzzled | 
on the dollar-and cent question? others besides you have | 
stood in exactly the same spot, and struggled bravely out 
of it, and you are neither halt, lame, nor blind, that you | 
can not do likewise! The wheather may be dark and | 
rainy—very well—laugh between the drops and think | 
cheerily of the blue sky and sunshine that will surely come | 
to-morrow! Business may be dull, make the best of what | 
you have, and look forward to something more hopeful. If | 
you catch a fall, don’t lament over your bruises, but he | 
thankful that no bones are broken. If you can’t afford | 
roast beef and plum pudding, eat your codfish joyfully, and | 
bless your God for the indigestion and dyspepsia you | 
thereby escape! The luckiest fellow that ever lived might | 
have woes enough, if he set himself seriously to work look- | 
ing them up. They are like invisible specks of dust; you | 
don’t see ‘em till you put on your spectacles. But then, is | 
it worth while to put on your spectacles to discover what 
is a great deal better let alone ? 

Don’t get discouraged, little wife! Life is not long 
enough to spend in inflaming your eyes and reddening your | 
nose because the pudding won’t bake, and your husband 
says the new shirts you worked over so long “set like meal | 
bags.” Make another pudding—begin the shirts anew! 
Don’t feel “down in the mouth’ because dust will settle, , 
and clothes will wear out, and crockery will get broken. 
Being a woman don’t procure you an exemption from | 
trouble end care ; you have got to fight the battle of life as 
well as your husband, and it will never do to give up with- | 
out a bold struggle. Take things as they come, good and , 
bad together, and whenever you feel inclined to cry, just | 
change your mind and laugh! Keep the horrors at arm’s | 


! 


HE DIED PUOR. 
“Tt was a sad funeral to me.” said the speaker ; “the sad- 
“That of Edmondson ?” 
“Yes.” 
“ How did he die ?” 
“ Poor—poor as poverty ; his life was one long struggle 
with the world, and at every disadvantage. 


worse than a dose of chamo- | ed him all the while with gilded promises that were destin- 


ed never to know fulfilment.” 

“ Yet he was patient and enduring,” remarked one of the 
company. 

“ Patient as a Christian—enduring as a martyr,” was the 
answer. “Poor man! 
ought to have succeeded, for he was deserving of success.” 

“ Did he not succeed ?” questioned the one who had spo- 
ken of his perseverance and endurance. 

« No, sir ; he died poor, as I have just said. Nothing that 
he put his hands to, ever succeeded. A strange fatality 
seemed to attend every enterprise.” 

“T was with him in his last moments,” said another, “and 


| thought he died rich’” 


“ No, he has left nothing behind,” was replied: “The 
heirs will have no concern as tothe administration of the 
estate.” 

“He left a good name,’ said one, “and that is some 
thing.” 

“ And a legacy of noble deeds, that were done in the name 
of humanity,” remarked another. 

“ Lessons of patience in suffering, of hope in adversity, of 
heavenly confidence when no sunbeams fell upon his be- 
wildering path,” was the testimony of another. 

“ And high trust, manly courage, heroic fortitude.” 

“Then he died rich!” was the emphatic declaration ; 
“richer than the millionaire who went to his long home the 
same day, a miserable pauper in all but gold. “A sad funeral,’ 
did you say ? No, my friend, it was rather a triumphal pro- 
Not the burial of a human elod, but the ceremon- 
ial attendant of the translation of an angel. Did not sue- 
seed? Why, his whole life was a series of sucesses. In 
every conflict he came off the victor, and now the victor’s 


cession ! 


Fortune mock- | 


Ile was worthy of a better fate. Ie | 


— 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS—INS FALLIBLE, 






1. To prevent horses and cattle from jumping. 
good fences around fields of good pasture. ky 
2. How to sleep soundly at night.—Do a hard day's wor 
at some honest manual labor, go to bed early, and al 
with a consciousness of having done right through the day 
| [ Warranted.] 
3. To cure dyspepsia. Take a new axe, put a white bis 
kory handle in it, bore a half inch hole in the top of the hap. 
dle, fill the hole with gum camphor, and seal it up. 
take the axe and cut cord wood at fifty cents a cord, [boarg, 
ing yourself,] until the heat of the handle 
absorbs the camphor. 
N. B—It will do just as weltat these times to take 8 man! 
and split rails, at the same price per hundred. 
| 4. To prevent dogs from killing sheep. If the dogs ay 
good for anything, give them plenty of bread and meat fp 
| eat at home—if good for nothing, give them less meat with 
one grain of strychnine in it 
5. To prevent wives from scolding. Provide them wig 
plenty of good wood and water—plenty in the pantry api 
_ kitchen, and always wear a cheerful countenance, and 
| pleasantly yourself. P. S.—Wife says I must add to this 
| marry a sensible woman. Uncce Bey, 
In Hiland News, 
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One Brick Wrone.—Workmen were recently building 

a large brick tower, which was to be carried up very high 
The architect and foreman charged the masons to lay ead 
brick with the greatest exactness, especially the first cours, 
which were tosustain all the rest. However, in laying 3 
corner, by accident or carelessness,one brick was set a very |i. 
tle out of line. The work went on without its being uotieed 
but as each course of bricks was kept in line with those d. 
ready laid, the tower was not put up straight, and the hig. 
er they built, the more insecure it became. One day wha 
the tower had been carried up about fifty feet, there was, 
tremendous crash. The building had fallen, burying th 
/men in the ruins. All the work was lost, materials wasted, 
valuable lives sacrificed, all from one brick laid wrong x 

the start. The workman at fault in this matter little though 
| how much mischief he was making for the future. Do yu 


length ; never turn a blessing round to see if it has got a | COW? is on his brow. Any grasping, soulless, selfish man, | ever think what ruin may come of one bad habit, one bric 
dark side to it, and always take it for granted that things | With « share of brains, may gather in money, and learn the | jaid wrong, while you are now building character forlit! 


are blessings until they prove to be something else. 

Never allow yourself to get discouraged, and you'll find 
the world a pretty comfortable sort ofa place after all.— | 
Life Ulustrated. 

> —~—eer << | 
A FRENCHMAN’S RELIGION. 


Dr. Thompson, in his letters from France, relates the fol- | 
lowing as an illustration of the free and easy, good nature 
religiou of the French: 

“ Now,” said the Frenchman, as we sat dowa together in 
his carriage, “I must confess to you Iam a Roman Catholic. 
I cross myself, I say my prayers, I go to mass and to con- 
fessions, I teach my children to do so too. I do all this be- 
cause my father did, and it does no harm—it does good ; 
when I am well, it makes me better, when I am afflicted, it 
makes me less afflicted. 

“ You are a Protestant ; you say I am wrong—the bread 
is not flesh, and the wine is not blood, but God can do all 
things. Will he make such a transformation? What says 
his word? I donot know, the Bible teaches this doctrine. 
It is not my business to examine ; it is the priest’s; I pay 
him for it; it is enough for me to take care of my family, 
and support the Church and the State. God knows I have 
no time to spend in theological controversy. Now, my dear 
friend, do not argue with me, I cannot argue with you, I 
refer you to my priest.” 

There are many Protestants, so called, whose religion sits 
as easy upon them as the Frenchman’s, and who find as lit- 
tle time or occasion to study theology as he did. We were 
amused,"lately, at hearing an Episcopal clergyman say, ona 
public occasion, that he was a Churchman because he chose | 
to be, and because his father was a Churchman before him. 





— 
Tue most beautiful may be the most admired but they are 
not always the most esteemed, and loved. We discover | 
great beauty in those who are not beautiful, if they possess | 
genuine truthfulness, simplicity and sincerity. No deformity | 
is present where vanity and affectation are absent. 





art of keeping it; but not one in a hundred can bravely 
conquer in the battle of life as Edmondson has conquered, 


and step forth from the ranks of men, a Christian hero.” 
> eer 3 
A Courteous CLERGYMAN.—Some years ago, a young 


' man, a bricklayer by trade, removed from New Hampshire 
to work in the city of Lowell. 


Ile cherished at heart a 
strong prejudice against professed Christians, considering 
them as proud and supercilious, and ever ready to say to 
him, “Stand by thyself; we are holief than thou!” His 
feeling of repugnance was so deep-seated, and had such a 
strong crontrolling influence over bis intellectual nature, as 
to generate skeptical throughts, and lead him to question 
the truth of the Bible. One day, as he was going to his 
work, he saw a gentleman approaching, who had been point- 
ed outto him as Rev. Mr. , and represented as one 
of the most affable and courteous of his profession. “Now, 
said he, “I will put this matter to the test—Here I am in 
my work-day clothes. If this man notices me, [ will think 
there is, after all, someting good in religion.” 





They met. They clergyman raised his hat, bowed, smiled, | 


and looked as if he would say, “I should be happy to become 
acquanted with you.” The young bricklayer passed on to 
his labor, but could not forget his promise. The next sab- 


bath, he went to hear that “gentlemanly minister,’ and an | 


acquantance of the most agreeable and salutary kind ensued. 
His skeptical notions melted away before kind treatment, 


like snow in an April shower; and he soon became an hon- , 
, est inquirer after truth and mercy. Now he is the beloved 


minister of a flourishing church. 

How clear does the fact prove that a kind and courteous 
attention to young men is a very cheap and effective mode 
of usefulness. 
apostolic injunction, “Be courteous,” more than the nfinis- 


ters of Christ. 

> —~ +e 
NLESS peopleare very unreasonable, they caunot expect 
their friends will pass into new systems of thought and 


that 


action without new ties of all kinds being ereated, and some | 
modification of the old ones taking place.-- Friends in Connerl. | 


No men ought practically to study the | 





Remember, in youth the foundation is laid. See to it tha 
all is kept straight. 

Dear young reader, did you ever think of this ? 

Reforms arc continually tumbling down, because refor 

mers will not lay their bricks strait. 
> -—~10o - 

All starch in potatoes is confined very near the surface 
| the heart contains but very little nutriment. Ignorance of 
| this fact may form a plausible excuse for those who cut of 
| thick parings in preparing potatoes for mashing ; but now 
| to those who know better. Circulate the injunction, “par 
' thin the potato skin.” 
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